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realized, "that it was easier to conquer Denmark
than to keep it." For not only Funen, but Zealand
and Scania fell off from the burgomaster's party after
the defeat at Assens, and did homage to Christian III.
as their king and ruler. Only Copenhagen, Malmoef
and a few small towns refused this allegiance, and
still offered an armed resistance. But it was not to
be of long duration.

Meanwhile the close of Wullenweber's proud career
approached. It is characteristic of the whole course
of German history, that the fall of Wullenweber, and
the ultimate fall of the Hansa, were due not so much
to external as to internal enemies. Petty jealousies^
" particularism," to use their own phrase, that is to
say, practising a church-steeple policy rather than a
wide and liberal one, has ever been a danger to Ger-
many. It defeated the efforts of Wullenweber, as it
did those of the patriots of 1848, and of many more
before and since.

In July the Hanseatic Diet was called together to
consider the state of the League's affairs ; and on this
occasion a number of the cities, and chief among
them the inland ones, found a much desired occasion
to vent the wrath and envy which they had long
nourished against Liibeck and its democratic dic-
tator. A number of attacks, some of them of the
most despicably petty character, were made against
Wullenweber. The Liibeckers were told that they
had permitted " irregular disorders/' and that it was
they who disturbed the general concord of the
common Hansa. Most bitter of all were the charges
launched by Cologne, the town that had long been